THE ENGLISH INN

Architecturally, the wealth that the inn has
given us has been enormous. In the vast majority
of small towns and villages the inns rank next
after the churches for beauty and antiquity, and
they present an even greater variety of charm.
Aesthetically they are the buttresses and corner-
stones of our most beautiful streets, by virtue of
their size, their facades, their coloured signs;
socially they are the second centre of communal
life. There was a time when the country inn and
the country "hotel" were seriously threatened,
particularly the larger and finer houses on main
roads; they did not live principally on the sale of
liquor to " local residents/' but on the " accom-
modation for man and beast " arriving by road and
departing by road. The coming of the railways
brought a sudden impoverishment which killed
many inns, and brought others to decay. The
authors of this book quote a vivid and delightful
letter written in 1844 by Miss Margaret St.
Aubyn to her cousin Kathleen in Chippenham.
" You will see," she begins :

that I have arrived in town, after an adventurous
journey by road. My state of mind would not
permit me to travel by rail, for Mr. Brunei is
no hero of mine, since he has destroyed posting,
put down coaches, and compelled people to sit
behind his puffing monsters.

She and " Belinda " had dared the perils of the
half-deserted roads and arrived in Berkeley-
square in a mud-stained barouche to the amaze-
ment of all beholders. She lamented over the